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Lilavati Singh 


By Fiorence L. Nicuous 


ILAVATI SINGH was 
| born of Christian parents 
in Gorakhpore, India, 
December 14, 1868. The 
combination of Gurkah 
and Rajput ancestry en- 
dowed her with a strong 
physical constitution and love of inde- 
pendence and truth. For the first seven 
years, the child lived in the closest inti- 
macy with her young mother. ‘To the 
memory of the jasmine in her mother’s 
room, and to the songs and Persian poetry 
in which her mother delighted, she traced 
in later life her love for flowers, music and 
poetry. 

The real developing forces, however, of 
Miss Singh’s life were not the inherited 
traits, not even the mother’s love, but 
the intellectual and religious influences of 
Miss Thoburn’s school. ‘To this school, 
her father sent Lilavati soon after her 
mother’s death; she was then ten years 
old. Intense by nature, she threw all 
her energies into this new life of study and 
girlish companionship. Writing of Miss 
Thoburn, Miss Singh reveals something 
of her own life at school. 

“She taught us English literature, and 
I can never forget how her enthusiasm 
for heroes and poets kindled a like enthu- 
siasm in us. ‘Today as I walk through 
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the beautiful college garden that she loved 
and tended, thoughts of her—blessed, 
holy, beautiful thoughts—and memories 
crowd each other. When I first came to 
school I did not know the name of a 
single flower except the jasmine, which 
we Indians love so much; but today as I 
walk through the garden, I say to myself: 
‘Here she taught me the name of the 
nasturtium, here she showed me a bird’s 
nest, here she analyzed an hybiscus for 
me. ‘These are simple things for edu- 
cated persons, but, oh, what a world they 
opened for us!” 

Although Miss Singh used the plural 
in speaking of Miss Thoburn’s influence, 
it is safe to say that no other girl so fully 
understood her or so wonderfully re- 
sponded to her teaching. 

Brought up in luxury at home the ambi- 
tious girl was sorely troubled when her 
father lost so much of his property that 
he was unable to pay her school expenses. 
But the independent spirit of her father’s 
people was so strong in her that she 
refused a scholarship from the Mission 
and paid her school fees by teaching. 
For years she worked beyond her strength, 
but her indomitable spirit helped her hold 
out until by high-grade marks in govern- 
ment examinations she won a competitive 
scholarship. 

When Miss Singh passed the college 
matriculation examination, which was in 
those days a very remarkable achieve- 
ment for an Indian girl, she was not satis- 
fied. Yielding to the entreaties of Miss 
Singh and two friends, Miss Thoburn 
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opened, in 1885, the first college classes 
for Christian women in Asia. As it was 
impossible then to open junior and senior 
courses at Lucknow, Miss Singh went to 
Calcutta for the last two years and took 
her A.B. degree at the Brahmo-Somaj 
College. Several years later, while doing 
full work as a teacher, she passed with 
honor the A.M. examination of the Uni- 
versity of Allahabad. After a year’s 
teaching in a government school, she 
gladly returned to Lucknow. She did 
not consider the larger salary and pros- 
pect of promotion sufficient reason to 
prevent her giving back to her school — 
some of the blessings that she had 
received. 

For seventeen years Miss Singh taught 
in the Isabella Thoburn College. This 
long period of hard work was broken only 
by a visit to America with Miss Thoburn 
in 1899. Since her ideal of teaching 
was very high, the preparation for classes 
was careful and at times arduous. Her 
subjects were English literature and psy- 
chology; both of these she taught in 
English, which was to her and to her 
students a foreign language. ‘The system 
of government examinations in India 
encourages cramming. Miss Singh, how- 
ever, so combined enthusiasm with care- 
ful drill that her students not only passed 
the examinations with credit, but they 
understood and loved their studies. The 
secret of her success as a teacher was her 
love for the students. She realized that 
a great responsibility rested on the edu- 
cated women of India; they, who were 
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pioneers, ought so to live that they should 
convince the sceptical men of the East 
that women have both intelligence and 
character. By example and precept Miss 
Singh inspired the college girls to pledge 
themselves to service for the women of 
the zananas and villages of their own land. 
“India for the Indians” meant to her that 
the educated Christian young men and 
women should teach their people that 
self-control and unselfish good will are 
the steps that lead to national self- 
government. 

During her visit to America, Miss Singh 
made a reputation as a public speaker. 
Her graceful draperies of Oriental tints, 
her charming personality, her remarkable 
mastery of the English language, excited 
the admiration of all who heard her speak. 
Moreover, she demonstrated that an 
Indian woman was the equal of Western 
women in character and culture. The 
object of the visit to America was to. 
raise twenty thousand dollars to pay a 
debt on the college building. Although 
Miss Thoburn planned the work, she said 
that she could not have secured the money 
without Miss Singh’s help. Just before 
sailing for India, Miss Singh spoke at the 
Ecumenical Conference in New York. 
From her addresses at this conference 
thousands of persons date their first 
conception of the possible development of 
the women of so-called “heathen lands.” 

Directly after the conference, Miss 
Thoburn and Miss Singh sailed for India. 
Within a year after their return to Luck- 
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was confronted by new and unexpected 
responsibilities. 

By the request of the conference, Miss 
Singh had been made a full missionary of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
and now she was elected vice-president 
of the college. Moreover, the girls who 
had depended on Miss Thoburn for help 
and guidance turned to Miss Singh. ‘To 
be nearer the school girls, she left her 
quiet room in the college to live in the 
school dormitory. Remembering how 
much Miss Thoburn’s personal touch had 
influenced her girlhood, she gave all her 
leisure to these girls. The little ones 
came to her room in the evening for 
prayers; the older ones came at all times 
for help and advice. She made the dor- 
mitory compound beautiful with vines 
and flowers, and the girls, responding to 
her efforts, guarded the plants and tried 
to keep their rooms clean and pretty. 
Girls who were too shy to confide in a 
foreigner opened their hearts to this 
woman, who, though so different from 
the vast majority of the women of India, 
yet was one of them. Ambitious girls 
more easily gave up selfish plans when 
they saw an Indian like themselves living 
an unselfish life. 

Although Miss Singh’s interest was so 
largely centered in the college and school 
at Lucknow, yet her thoughts and prayers 
were ever with the larger circle of Chris- 
tian men and women who, in the midst 
of almost overwhelming idolatry, were 
trying to live the Christ life. At family 
prayers, in the college chapel, she rarely 
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forgot to pray for the humble, ignorant 
village Christians. While apparently 
working only in the college, she was 
known throughout India as one of the 
leading educated women. So little did 
she realize her own position that the invi- 
tation to represent the Christian women 
of India at the World’s Student Federa- 
tion meeting at Tokyo, Japan, in 1907, 
came as a very real surprise. From that 
conference dates her connection with the 
student movement. Two years later 
she visited student conferences in Eng- 
land and on the continent. Foreign 
students accepted from this Indian 
woman an obligation to Eastern students 
that they had never before acknowledged. 

Miss Singh’s contact with Western 
students only increased her devotion to 
the girls of India and especially to the 
students of the Isabella Thoburn College. 
In 1907 the presidency of the college was 
offered her. Gifted with unusual execu- 
tive ability, she could in this position 
demonstrate the capacity for leadership 
of Indian women. For the sake of the 
other women, Miss Singh was tempted 
to accept the position, but she feared that 
she was not equal to the responsibility. 
She was granted two years’ furlough in 
America for special preparation; but 
while accepting gladly the opportunity 
for advanced study, she never pledged 
herself to the offered position. 

When Miss Singh sailed from India, 
May 16, 1908, her life work seemed open- 
ing into broader paths. She was very 
tired when she reached Boston in August, 
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and after two months of rest she was still 
tired. No one thought that she was 
seriously ill—she had no such thought. 
She had planned to speak for the college 
during her first months of her furlough, 
and she hoped to be able to collect money 
to build a new dormitory for the school 
girls at Lucknow. There were periods 
of weakness and again she would begin 
to work. It was not all weariness; there 
were delightful visits with friends; there 
was the joy of service, and the continual 
surprise of the love and devotion to her 
of the women of America. One of the 
happiest moments of her life was the 
opportunity to bring her tribute of love 
to Bishop James M. Thoburn, at the 
Meadville Jubilee, in April, 1909. 

A few weeks later, Miss Singh was 
forced to go to a Chicago hospital for 
treatment. Unexpected complications 
followed a serious operation, and Sunday 
evening, May 9, she died. She longed 
to live because she felt that she had ac- 
complished so little. Her grave is in El- 
gin, [linois, but her memorial is in India. 
Friends have built for the school girls of 
Lucknow a dormitory that is called the 
“Lilavati Singh Memorial.” Her real 
memorial, however, is the changed lives 
of the girls and women who came under 
her influence. 
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